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Our new sign in the You Yangs 


President's corner 


...Deborah Evans 


After over forty years of dedicated weeding and planting, we now have a sign acknowledging our efforts in removing 
Boneseed from the You Yangs. (See photo in Claire Greenwell's report on page 8.) Parks Victoria were very happy 
to erect the sign for us—we should probably have asked a long time ago! The sign will only be seen by walkers, as 
the road to the Saddle is now closed to vehicular traffic, but hopefully it will prompt some of the walkers to stop and 
look around to see the contrast between our area and surrounding parts of the walking track. 


Last weekend's Boneseed pulling turnout was a little disappointing, but those who did attend were impressed with the 
state of the top of our hill, particularly the regrowth of native species that has taken place since the competition from 
the Boneseed has been reduced. Put a large red circle round August 26-27 on your calendars and join us to start 
work downhill from the walking track, which is our next project. (We have the gate opened so you can drive to the 


Saddle carpark.) 


Diversity under your doormat 


This month's theme is the biodiversity of urban parks and reserves. We have a number of speakers, starting tonight 
with Bernie Cotter from CoGG and continuing with next week's Wider Geelong Flora Lecture Series. Alex 
Shackleton, CoGG's Conservation Reserves Officer, will be leading our excursion on June 18. Come along to 
discover how critical biodiversity sites can be preserved in an urban environment. 


The mid-winter blues 


Last year we experimented, very successfully, with an indoor, mid-week excursion for the miserable (weather-wise) 
month of July. We are staying indoors again this year with a visit to the Bureau of Meteorology Training Annexe. It 
will also be another mid-week excursion, during the school holidays, giving those who find Sunday excursions difficult 
a chance to participate. July 12—another date to circle on your calendars. 


Memberships 


We still have a number of members who have not renewed their subscriptions. Please help us by renewing as soon 


as possible. 


Tonight's speaker is ... 





. .. Bernie Kotter from the City of Greater Geelong will be talking about environmental sustainability in 
urban areas as a lead-in to our June excursion which will take us on a tour of some of Geelong's urban parks and 
reserves—those green spaces which not only make our environment more liveable, but which play an important role 


for the region's biodiversity conservation. 


At the July meeting ... 


...Paul Leigh from the Bureau of Meteorology will speak to us on 'Meteorology for the public’. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, 
bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be 
emailed to the GFNC email address or 
phoned to Barry Lingham(5255 4291) 
so that they can be incorporated onto 
the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: 
http://home.vicnet.net.au/- gfnc/ 


e-mail address: 


gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to 
arrive early at general meetings. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to 
allow members to use the library, 
buy raffle tickets, pick up their copy 
of Geelong Naturalist, have a cup of 
tea or coffee and, of course, chat to 
other members and visitors. 


Photograph on front cover by 
Rosalind Smallwood 


is of Bruce Fuhrer with GFNC 
members on the 'Focus on Fungi' 
excursion to Blackwood. Full article 
on p. 6 


Mailing roster 


Joan & Tibor Korn 
Ken Best 


June 
July 


Expression of interest 
Would you be interested in receiving 
your Geelong Naturalist as an 
emailed PDF file, a format that is 
read by Adobe Acrobat Reader? For 
a trail period we will email copies to 
those who express an interest. 
Regular hard copies will continue to 
be available to those participating in 
the trial. Contact the editor on 
Iphelan(bigpond.com.au 
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This month 


hat do you do with two attractive young ladies in 
pyjamas and dressing gowns at the front door at 
9.45 pm? 


Well, you invite them in, of course! Especially if you know 
that they're bringing over 'a poisonous toad, all warty, 
brown and fairly big' from Rippleside. And to make matters 
worse ‘could have been sampled by our dog’. There, 
indeed, was a frog, as described, at the bottom of a small 
cardboard box, seemingly still in one piece and relatively 
composed. It was soon located in the frog guide—the 
feature that stood out was its ‘pale raised stripe from 
below eye to arm’. An Eastern Pobblebonk—and no 
mention of poison. We also gathered that it was often 
noted after rain—which was spot on. And it can be heard 
at any time of the year—just listen for the 'pobblebonk' of 
course. 


And what do you do when Brain and Eyes ‘fall out'? 

Early morning patrol of the back garden—a thrush flew up 
from the compost heap (attracts litter lovers!). ‘Song 
Thrush' was Brain's instant response. Eyes 'Are you 
sure?' Brain prevaricated: 'Well, it did look a bit different. 
But sorry, it's got to be!' Late afternoon same thrush flew 
up into pear tree near the back door. Eyes 'It's all 
scalloped with black or a rich brown,' Brain 'It's got to be a 
Bassian Thrush—but | still can't believe my eyes'!!! 

It certainly was a Bassian Thrush, well out of its preferred 
habitat of dense wet forests. And let's not be too hard on 
Brain. It is like a Song Thrush but the songster is lighter in 
colour with dark streaks, only on its belly—not scallops. In 
poor light you might even mistake it for a female blackbird. 


Looking back 

6-6-05 

Mid-morning and the ears were assailed by the 
cacophonous calls of many Little Ravens. From the hilltop 
above us, atop a poplar, an animated flock of about 40 
called incessantly. Some distance away from the tall pine, 
an even larger group indulged itself in a like manner. After 
about ten minutes, with some defections from either side, 
the pine mob flew off eastwards, and at that, the poplar 
group dispersed. 


7-6-05 

In the Liquid Amber, several Goldfinches fed on its long- 
stemmed seedcases that hung from the branches like 
pale green baubles. Few of its russet leaves remained, yet 
these still added to the tree's beauty that was further 
embellished by the red, gold and black of the birds. 


8-6-05 

Spotted Pardalote pulling bark off the rustic seat— 
why? Looked like the juvenile | watched preening itself 
after its first visit to the birdbath. 


11-6-05 
Song Thrush calling—mellifluous. 


15-6-05 
Grey Fantail taking a bath—ignoring me a few metres 
away. 


...Joe Hubbard 


16-6-05 

Fully coloured Crimson Rosella (immatures mottled green 
and red), plucked a bunch of Cotoneaster berries with its 
beak and transferred these to a clasping foot, from where 
it used its beak to extract the seeds from these tiny 
fruits—ever so delicately, efficiently and quietly. 


19-6-05 

Many more Pied Currawongs around now. About 40 
gathered in the poplar, sitting and calling. They seemed to 
be moving through. 


22-6-05 

Grey Goshawk (white) in poplar. Resident Little Ravens 
worried it for a while then were distracted by a flock of 
ravens nearby. Magpies persisted for a while longer. Then 
they gave up too. A currawong passing through, dived at 
it—just a cursory gesture. 

By clever design, or chance, the goshawk had positioned 
itself under a substantial branch that proved to be an 
effective deterrent for its attackers. 


To get you going... 

You know, I've had the occasional kangaroo loose in the 
top paddock, even had a couple of bats in the belfry, but 
Trevor Pescott has really done it—rats in the shed! 


Well, after this outburst, I'll take a deep breath and say 
that Trevor's experiences with his rats reminded me of 
that delightful children's tale of Peter Rabbit in Mr 
McGregor's vegie patch. 


He also got me thinking about our rats, not many thank 
goodness, (you probably have some too you know!) which 
are active seemingly at all hours. They are amazingly 
agile—scurrying up trunks, branches and walls, and 
leaping from branch to branch. | reckon these must be the 
introduced Black Rats. | used to lay baits for them but 
have adopted a more tolerant attitude—providing there 
are no intolerable indiscretions on their part. Black seems 
to be a misnomer—these are grey with white bellies. I'll 
have to ask Trevor about this. 


Of course, there are more cuddly, furry creatures abroad 
at night. We have a Ringtail Possum's drey in some 
nearby clumpy trees. We sometimes see them in the back 
garden when the security lights catch them out. | watched 
two of them, with the moon behind them, moving slowly 
along that fat, intrusive TV cable strung through the street 
trees. They looked rather appealing as they proceeded 
nose to tail—visiting each tree they passed. 


Another night and a really weird sight. It seemed that a rat 
was pursuing a Ringtail along this cable—whatever, they 
were both running, and intrigued me no end. 


So what are you waiting for? Things that go bump in the 
night are really worth investigating—providing they are of 
the furry kind. 


Cheers! 
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Out and about 


ur Australian plants respond to fire in a variety of 

ways. Banksia cones split open and release their 
winged seeds, dormant buds beneath eucalypt bark burst 
into life, perennial shrubs send up new shoots from 
rootstock, seeds of annuals buried beneath the soil 
germinate when the rains come. If the crowns of eucalypts 
are severely damaged, they can regenerate from 
lignotubers. Those, such as Mountain Ash, Eucalyptus 
regnans, that have thin bark and no lignotubers, must 
grow from seeds released soon after the tree has died. 
The ash bed provides a perfect environment and 
germination is heavy if follow-up rains take place. 


Lignotubers. The word was coined by Lesley Kerr (1900— 
1927), who came from Bacchus Marsh. She completed 
her schooling at the Presbyterian Ladies College 
Melbourne, graduated in science from Melbourne 
University and went on to work in the Botany Department 
there under Professor A.J. Ewart. She discovered that 
lignotubers arise from lateral outgrowths in a pair of 
eucalypt buds that combine with other buds and gradually 
form a swelling encircling the stem, which may develop an 
irregular, knobbly surface. Sometimes secondary roots 
develop from them. Lignotubers are present not only in 
mallee type eucalypts, which put out many stems from 
underground buds, but occur in species such as E. 
polyanthemos, melliodora, sideroxylon, macrorhyncha and 
obliqua, all of which grow in the Brisbane Ranges. 
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Last January the Brisbane Ranges were severely burnt, 
but the vegetation will recover, albeit in a changed pattern 
for many years. Already the charred treetrunks and 
branches of the eucalypts are being clothed in the green 
and golden fuzz of epicormic shoots, leptospermums are 
sprouting anew, and the bare earth is being colonised by 
Bent Goodenias, our well-known Common Flat-pea 
Platylobium obtusangulum, Stinking Pennywort and 
feathery acacia seedlings. The grasstrees were quick to 
recover, but show signs of stress—the outer half of each 
grassy 'leaf' is buff-coloured. We are not sure if this is 
because of internal scorching or the effects of persistent 
phytophthora too deep below to be destroyed by the fire. 


The Brisbane Ranges were greatly denuded of timber by 
the gold miners of the nineteenth century, and what was 
burned was mainly regrowth. We saw evidence of former 
much larger trees, up to a metre in diameter, beside the 
Mt Wallace-Bacchus Road on the Club’s April excursion. 
These latest fires will produce another vegetation 
succession, exciting to watch. 


| have been reading the correspondence of botanist 
William Harvey’ who visited Australia in 1854. Time and 
again he mentions the smoke of fires. These were often 
not wildfires, but deliberately lit by white settlers as a 
means of clearing the land for agriculture. When Mr 
McHaffie took up a pastoral lease on to Phillip Island in 
the 1840s, ‘it was so densely covered with "scrub" & 
small trees that it was scarcely possible to walk in any 
direction without the greatest difficulty and everyone 


... Valda Dedman 


thought him mad for going there with his sheep—But by 
judicious annual burnings, he has completely cleared 
away the scrub, in place of which has sprung up a thick 
covering of grass.' In Tasmania, Harvey and his friend 
William Archer went on an overnight walk up Cummings 
Head. When they found the going tough because of the 
thick growth of Bedfordia, an endemic shrub of wet 
sclerophyll forest and rocky slopes, it was simply torched. 
It was still burning next day when they came down again 
'... we had lighted a fire, which by the time we returned 
had spread over many acres and had reduced a great part 
of the Bedfordia obstructions to ashes, while many of the 
larger trees were still on fire and falling (like the summer 
avalanches of the Jungfrau) on all sides of us. The fire 
was still soreading, and by the end of the week, when | left 
the country, had burned the greater part of the mountain- 
sides and was still extending! All the result of a lucifer 
match! It seems amazing that Harvey and Archer, both 
dedicated botanists, did not have any realisation of the 
species that might have been lost before they were even 
discovered. The botanists of his day were always excited 
when they found a new species and took great pleasure in 
seeing an unfamiliar plant in its original habitat. 
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What do snakes do in a severe bushfire? How many 
survive? Do they retreat below ground? But if there are 
no convenient holes, if their favourite log is still alight after 
the flames have passed through, and all the ground litter 
is burned up, what happens then? They can survive 
without a meal, but without shelter they may perish. 
Snakes are acutely sensitive to temperature changes in 
their environment and to infra-red radiation, which 
normally helps them locate prey, so they may have an 
early warning system. Our observations from the Ash 
Wednesday fires do not include dead snakes. 


Martin Schultz, in a seven-year winter survey of the Little 
Whip Snake at the You Yangs" found that after the 1985 
fire, numbers were drastically reduced from over 30 to just 
four. No corresponding decline was noted in a control 
population at the Austin Road Lagoons. 


These musings were prompted by a Little Whip Snake 
Rhinoplocephalus flagellum from Pollocksford, that | had 
been asked to identify. Juvenile Eastern Brown Snakes 
can look similar. Both species are tan or brown-coloured 
with black markings on the head, but the Brown has a 
second band on the nape and lacks the pale band 
between the mouth and eyes of the whip snake. 


Though the day was cold, the snake was very lively, 
rearing up, its forked tongue darting in and out to 'smell' 
me, so | kept it in a cold place overnight so that | could 
photograph it more easily before releasing it into the wild. 
Next morning | found it had regurgitated its last meal, a 
small skink, minus the head, which led me to ponder upon 
snakes' digestive processes. Snakes have no teeth to 
chew food, which they immobilise with venom and then 
swallow whole. The venom and saliva start to break down 
the tissues of the prey which is passed down the long 
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Little Whip Snake with regurgitated lizard 


Photo: Valda Dedman 


oesophagus to the stomach for final digestion by gastric 
juices. The stomach is short and filiform with longitudinal 
folds inside. The digestion rate is influenced by its 
temperature. Did its overnight cooling mean this Little 
Whip Snake could no longer digest the skink? Had only 
the head reached the stomach? Does digestion proceed 
bit by bit? 


Rhinoplocephalus flagellum is called a Whip Snake 
because if disturbed it may thrash around, whip-like, and 


emit a foul smell (and yes, there was a decidedly offensive 


odour in its container in the morning). Little Whip Snakes 
are usually nocturnal and their diet is mostly lizards. They 
occur in grasslands and woodland. Records from the 
Museum of Victoria's website? show a decline in numbers 
since the 1980s. 


1. Ducker, S (ed.) (1988) The Contented Botanist, Melbourne 
University Press, Carlton, Vic. 

2. Schultz, M. (1988), 'The Little Whip Snake—a victim of 
wildfire?' Geelong Naturalist, vol. 22, no. 2, pp. 35—36. 

3. WWW.MOV.VIC.gOV.au 


Mammal trapping 


In anticipation of our DSE mammal trapping permit being 
renewed, we will resume our field work this month. 


Locality: sites off Pennyroyal Valley Road in the Otways 
have yielded some interesting hair-tube results 
and we need to follow up with trapping to confirm 
the presence of the species identified by hair 
samples. 

Dates: Wednesday 21 June, 1.00 p.m. to set traps 
Thursday 22 June, 9.00 a.m. to check traps 
Friday 23 June, 9.00 a.m. to check traps 
Saturday 24 June, 9.00 a.m. to collect traps 


The meeting place on each day is the Deans Marsh 
general store. 


(Note the dates are slightly different printed from those in 
the May Geelong Naturalist). 


Trevor Pescott for Mammal Survey Group. Ph: 52434368 
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Supplement to Costermans' 
Native Trees and shrubs of south-eastern Australia 


Leon Costermans has produced a CD-ROM that updates 
the taxonomy and describes 250 additional species, 


| |including some smaller than the lower limit set in the 
À | original book. 


Copies available from VNPA, 60 Leicester St, Carlton 
3053 ph. 9347 5188, or online at www.vnpa.org.au 


Cost: $25 incl. GST & postage. 


INVITATION 
Wider Geelong Flora Lecture Series 
Urban ecology 


'Urban Ecology' refers to biological/ecological systems 
and processes in areas with high densities of people and 
development. As such, urban ecosystems are arguably 
the most important habitats for humans, but they also 
play an important and perhaps not widely recognised role 
as ecological systems. 


Dr Nicholas Williams, Research Officer Australian 
Research Centre for Urban Ecology. 'The effects of 
urbanisation on native plant communities' 


Alex Shackleton, Conservation Reserves Officer & 
John Arnott, Director Geelong Botanic Gardens, City of 
Greater Geelong. 'An overview of urban bio-sites within 
CoGG' 


Where: Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room/Library 
Corner of Eastern Park Circuit and Holt Rd, East 
Geelong. Melways 252 G4 


When: Tuesday 13 June 2006, 7.00 pm for 7.30 pm. Tea 
and coffee provided. 


RSVP John Arnott jarnott@geelongcity.vic.gov.au 
(03) 5227 0379 (Maximum 100 people for Lecture Series/ 


Early registration will ensure your place!) 
Advance notice 
Threatened species information night 


lan Smith 
DSE Officer and leader of South West Integrated 
Flora and Fauna Team (SWIFFT) 


Tuesday July 11 2006 


Arrive GBG Meeting Rooms at 7.00 pm for tea and 
coffee. lan's presentation will commence at 7.30 pm. He 
will speak about a threatened species project underway 
in our region. 


Note: This open meeting replaces the normal Plant 
Group meeting. 
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Midweek bird excursion, Thursday 27 April 2006 
Buckley Falls area 
... John James 


en members, lead by Bryant One tall dead tree was like an and a single European Greenfinch 
Attwood were treated to a feast of apartment building for birds. We feeding on the orange-yellow berries 
birds in a beautiful setting. Full marks counted no fewer than six species of the many Kangaroo Apple bushes 
to the Friends of Buckley Falls for all | perched on it, including a pair of (Solanum sp.). 
their achievements. The many Rainbow Lorikeets peering out of a 
walkers, joggers and cyclists were no hollow in its trunk. It was especially Forty-six species of birds listed for 
deterrent to the numbers of birds. interesting to see lots of Silvereyes, the morning. A delightful spot! 


several Spiny-cheeked Honeyeaters 


Black Swan Superb Fairy-wren Willie Wagtail 

Pacific Black Duck Spotted Pardalote Dusky Woodswallow 
Australasian Grebe White-browed Scrub wren Grey Butcherbird 
Little Pied Cormorant Brown Thornbill Australian Magpie 
Little Black Cormorant Yellow-rumped Thornbill Pied Currawong 
Australian White Ibis Red Wattlebird Little Raven 

Dusky Moorhen Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater House Sparrow 
Eurasian Coot White-plumed Honeyeater Red-browed Finch 
Rock Dove New Holland Honeyeater European Greenfinch 
Spotted Turtle Dove Pink Robin (female) Welcome Swallow 
Galah Eastern Yellow Robin Silvereye 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo Crested Shrike-tit Common Blackbird 
Rainbow Lorikeet Golden Whistler Common Starling 
Crimson Rosella Grey Shrike-thrush Common Myna 
Eastern Rosella Magpie-lark Total species: 46 
Red-rumped Parrot Grey Fantail 


Midweek bird excursion, Thursday 25 May 2006 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 





..,Nola Haines 


wenty-six enthusiasts (a record!), flower and the casuarinas were full of meander. We saw a tiny nest, a little 


with Gordon McCarthy, gathered — vigour—the males with bronzy over two inches diameter, made of 
at 9.00 am at the OGNR for an easy flowering tipped leaves and the dried grass stalks covered on the 
stroll on a classically beautiful autumn females covered in nuts. There were outside with moss. Who lived there? A 
day. Grass Trees proud with dried flower Silvereye perhaps. The symbiotic 
stalks, and healthy patches of relationship between fungi and pine 
At least six species of birds were seen Scented Drosera (Sundew), limegreen trees was obvious—were the fungi 
from the car park, and as we strolled clusters of ground hugging leaves spores in the ground prior to 


up the eastern and northern perimeter asparkle with dew on the nutrient poor Europeans planting pine trees? 
fences, Flame Robins were visible in soil. On the western perimeter a Little 

the farmland next door. An Eastern Wattlebird sat conveniently This native bushland reserve in our 
Yellow Robin presented close by (as silhouetted against the blue sky. The midst continues to delight. 

they do!). The Cranberry Heath was in Banksia Trail made a pleasant 


Great Cormorant Little Wattlebird: 1 bird along Australian Magpie 

Dusky Moorhen Speargrass Trail; first known Grey Currawong 

Masked Lapwing record for reserve Little Raven 

Spotted Turtle-Dove Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater Skylark 

Galah Noisy Miner Richard's Pipit 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo White-plumed Honeyeater Red-browed Finch 

Rainbow Lorikeet New Holland Honeyeater European Goldfinch 

Eastern Rosella Eastern Spinebill Mistletoebird 

Red-rumped Parrot Flame Robin: 4 males, 9 brown birds Welcome Swallow 

Superb Fairy-wren Eastern Yellow Robin Common Blackbird 

Spotted Pardalote Golden Whistler Common Starling 

Striated Pardalote Grey Shrike-thrush Total species: 41 
White-browed Scrubwren Magpie-lark 

Brown Thornbill Grey Fantail Mammals 

Yellow Thornbill Willie Wagtail Red-necked Wallaby: 1 in field at SW 
Red Wattlebird Grey Butcherbird corner 
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Tarsal brush and scopula, Selenocosmia stirlingi, Theraphosidae 


Introduction 

As stated in last month's article describing the spider 
Selenocosmia stirlingi, (King 2006), further study was to 
be made of the tarsal brush and the scopula. Many 
spiders have scopulae on their tarsi, such as the 
Huntsman, family Heteropodidae, and the Jumping 
Spiders, family Salticidae. Members of both these families 
are hunters that require the ability to negotiate smooth 
steep surfaces with ease. The form of both brush and 
scopulae will vary with each species, but the basic 
reaction to smooth surfaces will be identical. 


Description 

The tarsal pads on 
S. stirlingi are most 
highly developed on 
the first and second 
pairs of legs. The 
tarsal pad of the first 
leg is shown in 

Fig. 1. Scopulae are 


E TI E iia - N fi~ — AU S 
also present at the Mna CUT TRR DAVED 
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covering the two 
claws. They are 
referred to as claw 
tufts. Individual 
scopulae making up 
each tarsal pad 
must amount to 
several thousand in 
total. When pressed lightly to a glass slide, and viewed 
from the under side, the scopulae appear to align 
themselves in transverse waves some fifteen to twenty 
scopulae wide. 


A scopula taken from around the centre of a pad is shown 
in Fig. 2. Each scopula is provided with a large number of 
small hairs, those on the stem being much larger than 
those surrounding the head, termed spicules and setules 
respectively. It would appear that the spicules are 
employed to interact with adjacent scopulae to form a 
coherent brush. The setules lying flat against the head are 
smaller and appear to have their apex in the form of a 
small circular process. Without the facility of a SEM 
(Scanning Electron Microscope) this feature is impossible 
to explore with any degree of clarity. It is obvious these 
setules play the dominant part in providing adherence to 
smooth vertical surfaces. 


Fig. 1. Scopula brush on the tarsus of first leg. 





...Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


Process of adherence 

It has been hypothesised that oil glands provide a liquid 
interface, with its inherent surface tension employed as 
the adhesive factor (Brunet 1996). Others have thought 
that a very thin film of moisture was responsible. This is 
not supported by those species that are found climbing 
dry interior surfaces. 


Research by the Institute of Physics has revealed that the 
van der Waals force is the responsible adherence force, 
(Kesel et al 2004). Individually this force is very small, but 
when multiplied by the very high number of setules 
involved, it becomes 
a significant total. 
Andrew Martin, from 
the Institute of 
Technical Zoology 
and Bionics in 
Germany found that 
with 600 000 tips in 
contact with the 
substrate, the spider 
can produce an 
adhesive force of 
170 times its own 
weight. The van der 
Waals force is that 
which occurs 
between molecules 
that are within a 
nanometre of each 
other (a nanometre is one thousand millionth of a metre), 
thus intimate contact between molecules of the setules 
and those of the substrate is essential to take advantage 
of this attractive force. 


The question then arises—how does the spider release its 
tarsi from the surface? It would have to be a progressive 
peeling action of a few scopulae at a time, which would be 
aided by the 'wave' formation of the brush. 


References 

Brunet, B. (1996) Spiderwatch: a Guide to Australian 
Spiders, Reed, Melbourne. 

Kesel, A. et al (2004) 'Getting a grip on spider 
attachment', Smart Materials and Structures, 
Institute of Physics, G.B. 

King,D.F. (2006) 'A male ‘Funnel-web’ Spider’, 
Selenocosmia stirlingi, Theraphosidae’, Geelong 
Naturalist, vol. 42, no. 1, GFNC. 


20um 


Ca Set 


Fig. 2. A single scopula from the tarsal brush. 
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‘Focus on Fungi’ excursion to Blackwood 


21 May 2006 
...Dick Southcombe 


S ixteen members and eight visitors attended our Focus 
on Fungi excursion at Blackwood. ' 


We welcomed: new members, the Cook family from 
Meredith, who were attending their first GFNC event—the 
keen eyesight of children Owen and Kristen helped us find 
many small specimens; Ivor and Ruth Graney, Portland 
FNC; Noel Schleiger and Dorothy Mahler, FNCV; Shelley 
and Stephen Reynolds from Warrandyte; and especially 
the enthusiastic expert leader and his forward scout, 
Bruce and Irene Fuhrer. Bruce and Irene had been with 
the Nature Photography Group in the Otways for a few 
days and left Apollo Bay very early to meet us at the 
Garden of St Erth carpark. 


Exotic fungi which have a mycorrhizal association with 
introduced trees were common near the carpark but were 
not noticed after we entered the natural forest. We slowly 
made our way northwards—much of the time on hands 
and knees—to a damper and shaded area nearer the 
Lerderderg River. Alas this goal was not reached before 
turn-around time for lunch at the carpark. Bruce confided 
he was disappointed with the morning sightings but I'm 
sure no other person felt disappointed, indeed the 
opposite. 


After lunch, at Phil. Watson's suggestion, we walked to the 
south and were soon descending the south-facing side of 
a deep shaded gully with old gold mine adits along the 
track and many fungi on the banks as we ventured up- 
stream along ledges. Ivor, when walking down-stream, 
took a steep path to the dry creekbed and within a short 
distance came upon a large, long-time-dead tree lying 
suspended from bank to bank. This log, which had little 
chance of ever receiving direct sunlight, supported many 
species of quite small fungi and a slime mould. Within 
minutes of Ivor telling Bruce of his find, amateur Mycena sp. 

mycologists were swarming around the log examining its Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
top side, bottom side, and every other side from butt to 
branch. The damp decomposing wood probably received 
the most light it has ever experienced during the last half 
hour of our excursion—albeit from camera flashes. 





Members and visitors alike really appreciated Bruce's 
enthusiastic and detailed explanation of the fungi 
observed and expressed their thanks to him and Irene a 
when our excursion ended. Some also bought his ox | 
excellent book A Field Guide to Australian Fungi. On page U 

four Bruce states 'Fungi are an essential part of the P, 
ecosystem'. Function of fungi would be an interesting topic 
for a future program. 


As our Focus on Fungi was so absorbing only cursory 
attention was given to birds, plants etc. on this occasion. 


Thanks to all who sent images and lists of fungi observed 
to Lorraine for publication; as Bruce is keen to peruse 
images and lists Lorraine will forward the edited material 
to him. We look forward to his response. A Coral fungus 





Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
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Fungi list Blackwood 21 May 2006 Galerina sp. 
...Alison Watson and Valda Dedman Galerina unicolor 


Amanita muscaria Fly Agaric 

Ascocoryne sarcoides Purple Jellydisc 

Calocera sp. 

Ceratiomyxa fruticulosa Slime Mould 

Chalciporus piperatus 

Clavicorona sp. (coral) 

Clitocybe sp. (?clitocyboides) 

Collybia sp. 

Coprinus comatus Shaggy Ink Cap or 
Lawyers Wig 

Coprinus disseminatus 

Cortinarius sp. 

Cortinarius clelandi 

Cortinarius abnormis 

Cortinarius alboviolaceus 

Crepidotus nephrodes 

Dermocybe austroveneta 

Dermocybe splendida 

Dictyopanus rapidium 

Dicytyopanus pusillus 


"m 


The beautiful, blue Pixie's Parasol Mycena interrupta. 





Ganoderma sp. 

Gymnopilus junonius 
Gymnopilus sp. 

Heterotextus peziziformis 
Hyphodontia australis 
Hypholoma fasciculare 
Hypholoma sublateritum 

Inocybe sp. 

Laccaria sp. 

Laccocephalum sp. 

Lacterius deliciosus Saffron Milk Cap 
Lentinellus sp. 

Lepista nuda 

Macrotyphula (juncea?) 
Marasmiellus sp. 

Marasmius sp. 

Marasmius elegans 

Mycena sp. 

Mycena cystidiosa 

Mycena cystidiosa aff. epipterygia 
Mycena interrupta Pixie's Parasol 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Slime mould on a log 
Photo: Stephen Reynolds 





Mycena subgalericulata 
Mycena albidocapillaris 
Mycena subvalgaris 
Omphalina sp. 

Panaeolus rickenii 

Pluteus (cervinus ?) 
Polyporus? (orange coloured) 
Psilocybe subaeruginosa 
Rhizopogon luteolus 

Russula purpureoflava 
Sterium (illudens?) 

Sterium sp. 

Suillus luteus Slippery Jack 
Trameter sp. Rainbow Fungus 
Tricholoma (viratum?) 
Trendiella eucalyptdi ? (not in book) 
Tubaria rufofulva 

Tyromyces merulinus 
Silosibees sp. Gold tops 
Tremella sp. Jelly Fungus 
Xerula australis Rooting shank 





Purple Jellydisc Ascocoryne sarcoides 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Lm Luo "apis! 


Wendy Cook and daughter Kristen. 
Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 
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Boneseed report 


Y— | Gate at junction of Great Circle Drive 





The Saddle (carpark) 


New sign acknowledging GF NC 
Boneseed removal since 1963. 


This area between the East and 
West Walks is almost completely 
clear of Boneseed—beautiful 
re-growth of indigenous species! 


Our area extends to this point. 


Easy lis B 


RN 
ea 


"4| Flinders Peak 348 m 


r 


Fungi identification 
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...Claire Greenwell 


big thank you to Rob Beardsley 

for once again organising the 
autumn Boneseed Pull! Four members 
joined him on Saturday and one helped 
Den on Sunday. Bad luck about the flat 
tyre Diana! And Den mislaid his jumper 
and coat—might come across it next 
time. 


A suggestion for the spring pull—how 
about a reunion of (um?) ‘old’ 
Boneseed pullers. We would be happy 
to take you out there for a picnic lunch. 
And even if you are not in the fittest of 
health anymore (like me), | think it 
would gladden your hearts to see the 
results of your past labours. This 
invitation is extended to ‘new’ 
boneseeders as well. Our area is a 
great example of how follow-up pulls 
work! 


[m FELD NATURALISTS iE] e 
BONESEED CONTROL PROGRAM 
aUi ju oue 





Claire Greenwell next to the GFNC sign in 
the You Yangs. 


Illustrated talk by Pat and Ed Grey given at the general meeting on 2 May 2006 


Synopsis 

The speakers are the authors of the 
book Fungi Down Under, edited by 
Leon Costermans, and this talk gives 
an account of some of the work they 
did in producing it. 


The origins of the book 

In 1995 an organisation was started 
by the Melbourne Herbarium which 
became known as Fungimap. It 
started to collect field records of a 
number of target species of fungi. 
Distribution records were also 
collected, together with many 
photographs and this grew until 100 
species had been covered. The 


decision to produce a field guide. This 
was to contain detailed descriptions, 
photographs and distribution maps. 
Pat and Ed volunteered to collate the 
information. At a first glance this 
appeared to be a fairly simple process 
but it turned out to be a lengthy one. 
Descriptions from many different 
sources from many parts of Australia 
(e.g. journal and magazine articles, 
email etc.) had to be checked, 
collated and condensed to fit a unified 
format into the field guide together 
with illustrations. There needed to be 
a consistency within each fungus 
description, and in organisation and 
consistency of terms used throughout 


information was stored on CDROM. In the book. 


2001 the need for providing accurate 


field identification details resulted ina By the year 2005 over 20 000 records 


...Roy Whiteside 


had been received from many 
sources. Pat and Ed had considerable 
help from other people involved with 
Fungimap and some of the 
specialised mycologists around 
Australia who were able to check and 
correct their first drafts. They had 
considerable help from Tom May and 
Leon Costermans in re-writing 
descriptions. Leon did much of the 
photographic work required to prepare 
the final pictures arising from colour 
slides, digital images etc. 


In the book, in general, there is a cut- 
out photograph and a habitat 
photograph of each fungus. Key 
features of each species include 
details of cap, gills and pores sizes. 


Continued on page 10 
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Balyang Sanctuary upgrade 


f you have been down to Balyang Sanctuary recently 

you will have noticed the works taking place there. It is 
the first stage in a major upgrade of the sanctuary 
designed to improve the water quality in the lake, making 
it a better place for birds and at the same time depositing 
less pollution into the river. 


The first stage involves the removal of the stone wall 
along the eastern side, and replacing it with shallow water 
in which will be planted about 4000 aquatic plants. It 
should be great for herons, egrets and other water-birds. 
There will also be a new footbridge and some boardwalks 
along part of the shore. 


By the time you read this, most of that work will be 
complete, so what's next? In the next financial year, work 
will be done along the west side. Here, shallow wetlands 
will be built primarily as filtration beds. Stormwater enters 
Balyang Sanctuary from a drain in Shannon Avenue, at 
present flowing straight into the lake, bringing a large 
quantity of silt and pollution with it. 


... revor Pescott 


Once the filtration beds have been built, and planted with 
aquatic vegetation, the water will be diverted through them 
so that most of the contaminants will be collected by the 
plants. 


By using a series of berms, or earthen banks, the water 
will travel twice the length of the lake before entering at 
the north end. These beds should be excellent for birds 
especially if we can get red gums growing on the berms. 


The most contentious part was the central horse-shoe 
shaped island where cormorants and spoonbills nest. The 
consultants wanted to fill in the centre because they 
considered it was here that blue-green algae would 
develop. We argued that the central water-pool in the 
island was vital for birdlife, and that we would not accept it 
being filled. 


As soon as the final plan has been completed it will be 
presented to our general meeting. 
&» 


Common Ringtail Possum in the Geelong district 


he Common Ringtail Possum, Pseudocheirus 

peregrinus, is found throughout the coastal fringe of 
Eastern Australia, from Cape York to Adelaide, Tasmania 
and the Bass Strait Islands. 


There are several colour phases but a common feature is 
the white terminal third of the tail. It is widespread across 
the Geelong-Otway region, the area covered by our ever- 
expanding Mammal - ! 

Atlas, and to date we 
have 56 entries logged. 
From these, it would 
appear that the 
Common Ringtail 
Possum is the most 
widely distributed of all 
the native mammals. 


In suburban Geelong, 
we have records from 
Belmont, Highton, 
Newtown, West 
Geelong, Leopold and 
Fyansford. On the 
Bellarine Peninsula it 
has been noted in the 
tea-tree scrub at 
Edwards Point, in 
coastal Point Lonsdale, 
Ocean Grove, the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, 
Drysdale and Curlewis. Out west, ringtails have been 
seen at Inverleigh, SheOaks and the Brisbane Ranges, 
including Anakie Gorge before the recent bushfire. 


To the south, they have been reported at Waurn Ponds, 
Freshwater Creek, Moriac, Bellbrae West, Bambra, 





Common Ringtail Possum at A hollow entrance, Yaugher. 
Photo: Trevor Pescott 


... [revor Pescott 


Wensleydale and Torquay. In the Otway Ranges, records 
come from Yaugher, Barwon Downs and at Big Hill Track 
in the heart of the forest. 


The habitats used by ringtails vary from suburban gardens 
to coastal tea-tree scrub, riparian, farmland near houses, 
dry woodland and wet sclerophyll forest. 


Living quarters are 
also diverse. 

| Sometimes it is the 
stick-and-leaf dreys 
that they build, other 

_ | times tree hollows, 

|| nest-boxes put up for 
birds or under the roof 
of a house. 

They are very 
vulnerable to motor 
vehicles at night (we 
have 23 road victims 

| listed), foxes (teeth 

ry found in fox scats), 
and to natural 

| predators. One of our 
records is from Marilyn 
Hewish who found the 
body of a ringtail firmly 
grasped by a roosting 
Powerful Owl in Anakie Gorge. They occasionally die from 
electrocution when scrambling among power lines. 


Perhaps the most unusual record is from Cambria 
Parkinson at SheOaks—her husband Cliff found a young 
ringtail curled tightly inside a boot he had left outside at 


night! «e» 
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...Continued from page 8 


Inmany cases specimens were not 
available so there had to be some 
reliance on authoritative publications. 
In addition, other information, such as 
how to pronounce Latin names was 
provided in an appendix. Ed 
emphasised that when taking fungi 
photographs in the field it is essential 
for the photographer to get down to 
ground level and this sometimes 
involved the hazards of leeches and 
mosquitoes! 


Some of the species which have been 
recorded within a reasonable distance 
of Geelong include the following. 


Amanita austroviridis. This is one of 
the large green fungi species with a 
large cap diameter up to 120 mm. The 
cap varies from green to cream and 
the gills are green. The spore print is 
green and the stem has a bulbous 
base. The habitat is on the ground in 
the deep litter of old stands of 
Allocasaurina species. It is fairly rare 
and fruits between March and 
November. 


Amanita phalloides or Deathcap. 
Currently this species is known only in 
Canberra and Melbourne Botanic 
Gardens. It grows on the ground 
under oak trees. It has a greenish cap 
up to 150 mm in diameter. The gills 
are white, the base of the stem is 
bulbous and the spore print is white. It 
fruits between March and June. The 
Herbarium is interested to know if it 
exists outside Melbourne. It is very 
poisonous. 


Asterophora mirabilis. This has a 
silver-grey cap up to 30 mm diameter 
with light brown gills. This fungus is an 
agaric (i.e. has gills) which grows on 
other agaric species which are usually 
older Russula species in a wet forest 
habitat. It is fairly rare and fruits in 
February and March. 


Beenakia dacostae. This cryptic 
fungus has a cream to brown coloured 
cap with a diameter of up to 25 mm. 
The spore print is brown and it has 
pale olive-brown teeth under the cap. 
It is fairly rare and usually grows on 
dry woody debris under logs. It fruits 
between March and September. 


Myoacia subceracea. This cryptic 
fungus looks like a yellow splash on 
the underside of rotting wood of native 
species. Its blunt teeth can be seen by 
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using a hand lens. It fruits any time 
between December and July. 


Cymatoderma elegans. This has a 
cap up to 100 mm which is brown on 
top and white to cream underneath. It 
is funnel shaped and does not have 
pores. It is fairly common and found 
on small rotting logs of native timber 
in wet forest (e.g. Otways and 
Wilson’s Promontory) and fruits 
between January and June. 


Macrotyphula juncea. This white to 
tan-coloured fungus is small and 
thread-like and about 65 mm high with 
a brown stem. It is found usually in 
groups in wet forests on leaf litter and 
small twigs. It is fairly common and 
fruits between May and August. 


Uromyces politus. This is a rust 
species which consists of tiny orange 
cluster cups which are a few mm in 
height and it grows on Tangled 
Lignum. After much searching Pat 
found it near Kerang almost 100 years 
after C. French Jr had rediscovered it 
in that same area. This fungus fruits in 
November. 


Further fungus species 
Many of the following species have 
been observed in the Blackwood area. 


Coral Fungi. Corals are very difficult to 
distinguish in the field and usually 
require microscopic examination of 
their characters. Two examples are: 

1) Clavaria amoena Yellow tongue 
Coral. This species is bright yellow 
and has single cylindrical-shaped 
clubs arising from the ground which 
vary in height from 20-100 mm. The 
spore print is white. They are common 
and widespread in woodland, eucalypt 
forest and rain forest habitats. 

2) Ramaria lorithamnus. This yellow 
coral has multiple clubs (shape of 
fruiting bodies) growing from the same 
base. Dr Tony Young who works in 
Queensland has been studying the 
Ramarias. This species has a yellow- 
brown spore print. It has spikes and 
often grows in fairy rings. From the 
main stem the clubs rise up and divide 
into two. They keep dividing into two 
as they grow. 


Galerina hypnorum Moss Cap. This is 
a small yellow-brown fungus with a 
bell-shaped cap up to 10 mm 
diameter and up to 30 mm in height. It 
has a central boss with lines of gills 
which show on the outside and a 
brown spore print. It grows in moss 
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and more usually on large logs, but 
sometimes on the ground. 


Barya agaricicola. This has very tiny 
yellow and almost triangular fruit- 
bodies which are parasites on the 
fruit-bodies of old agaric fungi. The 
yellow ‘triangle’ is a fruit-body which is 
like a little flask inside of which asci 
(Spore containers) are formed. 


Cordyceps robertsii Antlered 
Vegetable Caterpillar. This is a 
common fungus which is thin and 
spiked and brown. It is always found 
under acacias and they are parasites 
on the larvae of Swift Moths etc. 
which pupate in a vertical tunnel. 


Cordyceps cranstounii Lacy-stemmed 
Vegetable Caterpillar. This species 
gets its common name from the fact 
that the stem below ground is twisted, 
distorted and sinuously branched. The 
fruit-bodies are cream coloured. This 
species can be recognised either on 
C. robertsii as a creamy spreading 
mass or by a clump of growing fruit- 
bodies with dark ostioles (small holes 
through which pores are released) or 
dots found on the outside of the fruit- 
bodies. 


Pyunoporus coccineus. Scarlet 
Bracket. This bracket species is 
common and a brilliant orange colour 
when fresh. It is found on both native 
and exotic wood. It often fades after 
rain or when it dries out and then 
becomes white on top but the pores 
and the flesh stay an orange-red 
colour. 


Dischinella terestris or Yellow Earth 
Buttons. This common fungus 
consists of yellow to yellow-orange 
discs which grow to 10 mm. It grows 
on the ground and on well rotted 
wood. The discs have no stems and 
lie close together in dense 
overlapping clusters. Another similar 
looking fungus, Bisporella citrina 
Yellow Lemon Cups is lemon coloured 
and grows on wood that has not 
rotted. Other yellow cups are 
Cheilymenia copronaria which have 
minute yellow to orange-coloured 
discs and grow mostly on old wombat 
dung. 


Anthracobia muelleri Charcoal Discs 
are often seen on burnt ground. They 
have tiny orange discs with hairs 
which can be seen with the aid of a 


hand lens. 
Continued on next page 
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Marasmiellus affixus Little Stinker. 
The distinctive feature of this species 
is that it smells like sewage when 
crushed. It is small, shell-like, creamy- 
white and has a short lateral stem. It 
has gills and grows in a crowded and 
contorted manner on small woody 
debris. 


Panellus longinuus Shell-pink 
Panellus. This grows in colonies on 
dead wood. This species has a shell- 
pink viscid cap up to 60 mm, white 
gills and a white spore print. 


Ryvardenia campyla Weeping 
Polypore. This species is widespread 


and grows on dead wood, often trunks 


in wet forests. It has brown caps 
formed in overlapping shelves which 
all grow from a common base. It is 
recognised by the golden yellow 
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droplets on the fruit-body and the 
white-grey pores turning blue when 
bruised. 


Lactarius deliciosus Saffron Milk Cap. 


This is an exotic species which only 
grows under pines with which it is 
mycorrizal. It is recognised from the 
orange-coloured gills, the orange 
blobs on the stem and if scratched or 
when old, it has a green colour. The 
orange 160 mm cap has faint 
concentric zones and becomes 
funnel-shaped. 


Important details to note when 

describing a fungus in the field. 

Useful equipment is a notebook, 

pencil, hand lens and a small mirror 

for looking underneath. 

° Take a photograph if possible, 
draw a sketch and write a 
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description whilst the fungus is 
fresh—if it is picked the 
specimen can change very 
quickly. The description of the 
fruit-body should include size, 
shape, colour (if possible use a 
colour chart) and texture. 

° note all parts of the fruit-body 
and whether it has pores, gills, 
wrinkles or teeth. 


e note the odour if there is one 

. note whether it grows in clumps 
or separately and the number of 
fruit bodies. 

° note the substrate on which the 


fungus grows and the type of 
vegetation in the immediate 
area. 


A vote of thanks was given by 
Graeme Tribe. 


Australia's introduced birds—Trevor Pescott 


Bird Group meeting, 18 May 2006 


Instead of writing the usual monthly summary of the Bird 
Group talk, we have decided to publish Trevor's notes for 
his talk in full, to preserve the research he has done on 
this important subject (Dean Hewish, Lorraine Phelan). 


hen we think of Australia's introduced birds, those 

brought here deliberately from overseas come to 
mind: birds like sparrows, starlings and mynas. But there 
is a wonderful suite of Australian native birds that have 
been moved around the continent. 


The reasons for introducing birds were varied. In the early 
years of European colonisation, nostalgia played a part. 
Familiar sounds and sights in what was believed to be a 
hostile and alien world helped ease the feeling of home- 
sickness. Then there was the belief that starlings, mynas, 
Song Thrushes and blackbirds would help control insects 
in market gardens, and that kookaburras would eat all the 
snakes around Perth. The lust for hunting saw the 
introduction of pheasants and quail. Other birds, such as 
the Ostrich, were agricultural birds, farmed for their 
plumes. Then there were introductions for conservation: 
this was almost certainly the reason for the release of 
Malleefowl on Kangaroo Island, and perhaps Superb 
Lyrebirds in Tasmania. In the bird list for Lord Howe 
Island, there are species which were introduced to New 
Zealand and subsequently reached the island as vagrants. 
Should we consider these as introduced birds in the 
Australian context? 


The following annotated list is of birds that have become 
naturalised in areas not formerly populated by the species, 
or which were re-introduced into areas where they had 
become extinct. The area covered includes Australia and 
its territories. 


..Dean Hewish 
Ostrich Struthio camelus 


It seems likely that there are no longer any Ostriches living 
wild in Australia, but there was a time when the feral 
population was well over 1000 birds, mainly in south- 
eastern South Australia. 


The first of these African native birds was brought into 
Australia in 1869, to develop the plume-farming industry 
which flourished for a few decades. There were farms in 
all the southern mainland states, but most were in the drier 
parts of the south-east. When the demand for plumes 
declined, the industry collapsed, and the birds were 
released. The largest population was in South Australia, 
mainly around Port Augusta, Meningie and the Coorong. 
In 1890, it was estimated to be 626 birds, and by 1912 it 
had more than doubled to 1345. In 1933, the number of 
Ostriches on Mundoo Island in the Coorong was high 
enough for them to be considered a pest. By 1952, the 
number on the Coorong had fallen to about 40 birds, and 
although they were still breeding at that time, within 
another few years they had become locally extinct. The 
population around Port Augusta remained stable, or even 
increased, throughout this time, with an estimated 150 
birds spread over a 340 square km area in 1975. 
However, by 1992 it had fallen to about 30, most of the 
birds on Emeroo Station. Even these have now gone. 
Although there were Ostriches in Western Australia, 
around Gingin and Mount Morgan, before 1912, they 
never became established in the wild. 


In Victoria, birds were taken to a station in the Wimmera in 
1869, and given free range. But when it came time to yard 
them to pluck the plumes, the birds easily outran the men 
on horse-back, and the venture was doomed to fail. The 
birds were then transferred to Murray Downs Station near 
Swan Hill, but again the venture was short-lived. They 
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were released but did not survive. Commercial breeding 
took place on Murgah Station near Moulamein in New 
South Wales in the early 1920s, and some birds were 
feral there up until the 1940s, but they died out soon after. 


The pattern of initial increase after release, followed some 
time later by a decline and extinction, is common to all 
feral Ostrich populations in Australia. The reason is not 
known, except that in most cases the final decline was 
preceded by drought conditions. Whether the problems 
were climatic or genetic, or a combination, is unclear. 


Emu Dromaius novaehollandiae 


Although still common over much of the Australian 
mainland, Emus became extinct in the wild in Tasmania 
by about 1865, although a few remained in captivity until 
1873. Not a great deal is known about the Tasmanian 
race, except that it is considered a subspecies of the 
mainland bird. Two skins are held in the British Museum 
(Natural History), with only skeletal remains in Australian 
collections. Emus were introduced into Maria Island in 
Tasmania in 1968, and they became successfully 
established, breeding each year after that. In 1976, there 
were 7 adults and 17 young birds. 


The King Island Emu and the Kangaroo Island Emu are 
also extinct, but they were distinct dwarf species, quite 
different in size and colour from the mainland Emu. 
Between October 1926 and 1929, six mainland Emus 
were introduced to Kangaroo Island, but these did not 
survive. In January 1957, three more were released, and 
although some breeding took place—the last in 1972 
when three young were hatched—the birds failed to 
become established. They were still present in 1986, but 
by 1995 only one remained in the wild, although Emus are 
still held in some wildlife parks on the island. A single Emu 
was introduced to Heron Island, presumably as a tourist 
attraction, but it eventually died. 


Despite their wide distribution on mainland Australia, Emu 
populations have declined in many areas. There have 
been a number of re-introductions of Emus to sites in 
Queensland, New South Wales and Victoria, probably as 
attractions in places where tourists visit. Such was the 
case in an unsuccessful attempt to bring the birds back to 
the You Yangs. In 1969, six young birds were released 
there, but within a few years all had disappeared, victims 
perhaps of illegal shooting that was rife there at that time. 
One unexpected introduction was of 22 birds into Wilson's 
Promontory between 1909 and 1914. 


Australian Brush-turkey Alectura lathami 


Brush-turkeys were introduced to Kangaroo Island in 
1936, and perhaps later, and they are now well 
established and increasing there. They were also 
successfully introduced to Dunk Island in about 1935, 
when twelve young birds were released. In 1914, it was 
proposed that Brush-turkeys should be introduced into 
Wilson's Promontory, but this did not happen. However, 
there have been various attempts to establish the birds, 
illegally, elsewhere. For some time in 1964, one that had 
escaped from the failed Twin Lakes tourist park near 
Ballan lived around Steiglitz, even building a nest mound, 
but it eventually died or fell to a fox. 
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Malleefowl Leipoa ocellata 


In 1911, 17 birds were introduced to Kangaroo Island, a 
venture encouraged by the Royal Australasian 
Ornithologists Union. This was an attempt to save the bird 
from extinction, a fate thought inevitable as its habitat was 
lost. More importantly, it was hoped that the birds would 
thrive in the absence of foxes, which do not occur on the 
island. Other birds were released there: several pairs in 
1912, two in 1923, two in 1924, and six in 1936. They 
were still present in 1959, but are now extinct. In July 
1915, four birds were taken to Wilson's Promontory, 
where they initially seemed to thrive, but there were no 
sightings after about 1919. However in 1967, a long- 
disused nest mound was found, suggesting that the birds 
had at least attempted to breed. 


Orange-footed Scrubfowl Megapodius reinwarat 


Said to have been introduced onto Kangaroo Island 
around 1923, Scrubfowl became extinct there after a large 
fire in 1958. There does not seem to be any detailed 
information about these birds, and it is possible that the 
records arose from misidentification or mis-naming of 
other megapodes on the island. 


Red Junglefowl Gallus gallus 


Also known as the Feral Chicken, the Red Junglefowl is a 
native of parts of India and south-east Asia, but it has 
been introduced into many parts of the world. In Australia, 
there are small populations on Queensland's North West 
Island, Norfolk Island, Christmas Island and the Cocos- 
Keeling Islands. 


The birds on North West Island were originally introduced 
in 1899 by guano miners, and they were reported as 
breeding there in 1925. The numbers were greatly 
reduced in the 1980s and only a few remain. They were 
introduced onto Heron Island, presumably by the resort 
management, in the late 1920s, or in the 1940s, but they 
were removed by the 1980s. A feral population was 
thriving on Lord Howe Island in 1889, but it had gone by 
1940. There was a wide range of unsuccessful 
introductions: for example, in the Plenty Ranges (1860s or 
later), Gembrook Reserve, Phillip Island (11 released in 
1866), Goat Island in Sydney Harbour, Babel Island in the 
Flinders Group, and Rottnest Island in Western Australia 
(1912). The birds were reported to be present along the 
railway line near Royal Park as late as 1916. 


Common Pheasant Phasianus colchicus 


One of the most popular of all game birds, the Common or 
Ring-necked Pheasant has been introduced into many 
parts of the world: for example, to Britain as early as 1066. 
It was originally an Asian species. It was one of the first 
birds brought to Australia, but despite being released in 
many places, it became naturalised only on King Island 
and Rottnest Island. 


Indian Peafowl Pavo cristatus 
Most of the Peafowl in Australia live as semi-domesticated 


populations, despite being introduced into many places. In 
Queensland, they were introduced to Heron Island in the 


June 2006 


1960s, possibly by resort management, and they were 
breeding successfully and ranging widely over the island 
within a few years. They were gradually rounded up and 
removed during the 1970s and 1980s, and were gone after 
1989. They have been established on King Island for a 
long time, and they have been introduced onto Three 
Hummocks, Sisters and Prime Seal Islands. Kangaroo 
Island has had a semi-domesticated population since 
1920. On Rottnest Island, where they were introduced in 
about 1912, there was an apparently self-sustaining 
population of about 50 birds until at least the 1980s. Other 
semi-domesticated populations in Western Australia were 
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Wild Turkey Meleagris gallopavo 


Eighteen turkeys were among a small menagerie brought 
out with the First Fleet in 1788, but although popular as 
farm animals, they have become established as feral 
animals in very few places. In Tasmania, they exist on 
King Island where over 359 were counted in 1988, on 
Flinders Island, and on Prime Seal Island in the Furneaux 
Group since 1950. Turkeys have ranged free on Kangaroo 
Island since the 1950s. In Western Australia, they became 
established around 1946 on Garden Island, originating 
from a farm. However, they were extirpated soon after 


seriously reduced in numbers at a time corresponding with 1958. 


the arrival of foxes. Victorian sites of liberation in the late 
19th century were Royal Park, Cape Liptrap and 
Gembrook. None of the introductions was successful. 


...to be continued in Geelong 
Naturalist July 2006 


Pink Robin 


n 28 April 2006 | observed two brown Pink Robins 


...Iom Fletcher 


in the Robin's throat. The Robin perched for some time 


feeding with Flame Robins at the West Track, Ocean with its beak wide open. The grasshopper jumped out of 


Grove Nature Reserve. The birds perched on the 
boundary fence and flew down into the paddock to collect 


the Robin's throat and in a flash the Robin again caught it, 


this time devouring it without difficulty. 
insects. 

Another great sight near this spot was a male Flame 
On one occasion a Pink Robin picked up a grasshopper of Robin sitting on the fence wire about half a metre from an 
about 1 cm length. It flew onto a fence post and Eastern Yellow Robin. Both were facing me and of course, 
swallowed the grasshopper, which proceeded to get stuck you can guess where the camera was! 


Orange-bellied Parrot survey 
Summary of the counts done on 14 May 2006 
...Craig Morley 





Orange-bellied Parrot | Blue-winged Parrot Observers 


Lake Connewarre (delta islands & 
S mainland) 


East shore of Lake Connewarre 
Ocean Grove Golf course 
Collendina lake, Ocean Grove 
Hospital Swamp 

Big Marsh 

Reedy Lake 


Swan Bay (west) 


Steve Touhey, Paul Hackett, Graeme Tribe & Bretan 
Clifford 





Gnarwarre 
Breamlea 

Pt Impossible 
Swan island 


Barry Lingham & Miles Charlesworth 
Bryant Attwood 


John Peter 
John Peter 


Tom Fletcher & Craig Morley 





Sand island 


Tom Fletcher & Craig Morley 





Lake Victoria 

Pt Henry 

Freshwater Lake 
Edwards Point 

Lake Murtnaghurt 

Lake Murtnaghurt swamp 


Totals |9 144 











Rod Corinaldi 





A sincere thank you to all intrepid observers and counters (named and un-named). 
Future survey dates for 2006: Sunday 23 July, Sunday 17 September. 


Craig Morley, Bellarine Peninsula organiser 


Ph. 03 5221 4604 morley.craig.g@edumail.vic.gov.au 
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Gang-gang Cockatoos 


O n 30 April 2006, Pauline and | watched a family 
group of Gang-gang Cockatoos at our home in 
Woodlands, Ocean Grove. The birds first arrived here on 
the 20 April. 


The group consisted of an adult pair, a juvenile male and 
a juvenile female. The young male had a red crest and 
crown and the female was similar to the adult female. The 
young male was fed by the female, and the young female 
by the adult male. The juveniles constantly squawked (like 
a young Galah) while being fed, otherwise they were 
silent. 


The feeding of young birds has previously been reported 
around Geelong (Geelong Bird Reports). According to 
Joseph M. Forshaw (Australian Parrots), the immature 
males only start to obtain some red on the head after the 
end of the first year. This, however, is contrary to the 
descriptions in HANZAB and Australian Parrots in Bush 
and Aviary by lan Harman, 1981. Harman writes, "Young 
birds can be sexed from the time they leave the nest, the 
cocks having the crest tipped with red and some feathers 


...10m Fletcher 


on the forehead.’ HANZAB agrees with Harman, and also 
states that ‘In captivity juveniles can feed themselves 5-6 
weeks after fledging, but continue to beg and be fed for 
another 2-6 weeks.’ Assuming our birds bred in the 
Otway Ranges and from the information above, it would 
appear that our juveniles fledged not before early March. 


At the time of writing (25 May 2006), this family group is 
still with us. The juveniles are still begging and being fed 
and we have not recorded any other Gang-gang 
Cockatoos in the immediate vicinity this year. The adults 
have been observed feeding on Eucalyptus citriodora, 
E. gomphocephala and E. leucoxylon seed capsules. 


They are a very close-knit family and the dedication of the 
parents is best illustrated in Bird Wonders of Australia 
(Alec H. Chisolm, 1956) where he quotes the following: 

'A bushman tells! A young Gang Gang Cockatoo, newly 
out of the nesting hollow, was making ‘heavy weather’ in 
its first flight when the mother bird came to the rescue... 
flying fairly beneath the labouring youngster she took it on 
her back and bore it to a tree.' 


Jerringot Report 


ou'll notice some changes if you go down to Jerringot. 

There is a new ramp to the bird hide. The bat boxes 
are in place, on redgums in the central south swamp area. 
Now it is up to the Club to work out a bat monitoring 
program, with Grant Baverstock's help and advice. It may 
take some time before microbats inhabit their beautiful 
new roosting places. 


Non-indigenous trees and shrubs have been removed 
from among the early plantings, making some parts look a 
bit bare for the time being, and there will be a temporary 
loss of habitat and shelter for some of the smaller birds. 
Money and labour was available in this financial year and 
the Council has done all the work. The large River 


... Valda Dedman 


Sheoaks already have head-high casuarina replacements 
and eucalypts are growing well near the English oaks, 
which were a leftover from the tourist railway days. (Did 
you know the Bellarine steam train once chuffed across 
the Common?) New shrubs and trees to fill the gaps will 
be planted in the Spring. The view from the bird hide has 
been improved with the removal of a large tea-tree and 
alien species out at the edge of the water at the southern 
end will also disappear. This should improve the aspect 
from the far end of the wetlands. We are going to erect a 
couple of small bird-viewing screens near the bank. 
Designs are being worked out in conjunction with the 
wetland officer. COGG will again provide finance and 
labour. A guide to the wetlands is also being prepared. 


Bird observations May 2006 


n late autumn, many species of birds form into much larger 

flocks than at any other time of the year. In some species this 
is due to flocking behaviour prior to migration, or the 
concentration of birds near food sources, but in the more 
sedentary species, it is often the coming together of family 
groups that have moved away from the breeding territory to 
socialize and form pair bonds for the next season. The Hooded 
Plover is often recorded in flock sizes of 10 or more at this time 
of year. Best places to see them are at Lake Victoria or Lake 
Murtnaghurt. The immature birds can be identified by their 
browner plumage compared to adults. Other birds recorded 
flocking include the ubiquitous Spotted Turtledove and Yellow- 
tailed Black-Cockatoo. Large flocks of honeyeater species 
indicate the autumn movement through our region. 


Winter is the best time to find Robins in the Geelong area. As 
well as the Eastern Yellow Robin and Scarlet Robins that tend to 
be resident all year round, a dedicated observer may be able to 


... Barry Lingham 


spot the Flame, Rose and Pink Robins. In early June last year, 
Hooded Robins were recorded in the You Yangs and Red- 
capped Robins in were seen at Long Forest in July of 2004. 
The report of a Spotted Quail-Thrush near Gum Flat is pleasing 
news. These birds have been extremely rare in the Anglesea 
area since the 1960s. Hopefully, they are still surviving in the 
heathland of the Bald Hills. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
records will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BCI, Bretan Clifford; DHe, Dean 
Hewish; DK, Dave King; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GT, Graeme 
Tribe; HS, Hans Streefkerk; JH, Joe Hubbard; JN, John 
Newman; KC, Kay Campbell; LP, Lorraine Preston; MHe, 
Marilyn Hewish; MTr, Mike Traynor; PC, Polly Cutcliffe; PF, 
Pauline Fletcher; RGa, Rob Ganly; RP, Robert Preston; TFI, 
Tom Fletcher; TSc, Ton Schat; VWD, Valda Dedman 
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Species 
Freckled Duck 


Australian Wood Duck 
Australasian Shoveler 


Chestnut Teal 


Cape Petrel 


Black Kite 
Little Eagle 


Australian Hobby 


Black Falcon 
Double-banded Plover 


Hooded Plover 


Red-kneed Dotterel 
Spotted Turtle-Dove 


Brush Bronzewing 


Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 


Sacred Kingfisher 
Red Wattlebird 


White-naped Honeyeater 


Flame Robin 


Rose Robin 


Pink Robin 


Spotted Quail-thrush 
Satin Bowerbird 
Bassian Thrush 
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Number 
50+ 

14 

80 

50+ 


100s 


100-120 





Comments 

Lake Lorne 

Lake Lorne, Drysdale 

Lake Lorne, Drysdale 
Kennett River Caravan Park 
Lake Lorne 


Lake Lorne, Drysdale 


Freshwater Lake, highest numbers recorded 
here. 
Lake Lorne, Drysdale 


Port Phillip Bay, in The Rip. 


Corio Bay, on W shore of Limeburners Lagoon 
Connewarre 


Buckley Falls Park, soaring high over the river 
area. 
Wallington, a dark phase bird. 


Barwon Estuary, a male bird flew low over the 
bridge and caught a small bird in the middle of 
the river. 

Gnarwarre 


Barwon estuary 


Black Rocks 

Lake Murtnaghurt, in a mixed flock of c300 with 
Red-necked Stints and Red-capped Plovers 
Lake Victoria, 4 adults and 8 juveniles in one 
group. 

Lake Murtnaghurt, 11 adults and 3 immatures. 
Jerringot. First observation for Jerringot. 


Newtown, on road, nature-strip and powerlines at 
1700 after heavy rain. 
Wensleydale, first record for this site. 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, on entrance track. 
Highton, flying S at 1710. Also 75+ flying N at 
1045 on 24/4, 60+ flying S at 1645 on 16/5 and 
50+ flying S at 1705. 

Highton 

Dare Street, Ocean Grove, on balcony handrail. 


Queens Park river walk, birds flying from the golf 
course to Fyansford area at 0840-0940. 
Eumeralla Reserve—flew SW along coast in 
constant stream, in small flocks. 

Dickens Rd, Freshwater Creek, 1 male and 2 
brown. 

Black Rocks 


Modewarre, a brown bird. 
Barwon Estuary 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 
Connewarre 


Bald Hills, Anglesea—1 male, 4 brown birds 
Fyansford Common, a male bird. Also 20/4. 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
Wensleydale, a male. 

Queens Park river walk. Also 28/4 and 15/5. 
Queens Park river walk, a brown bird. Also seen 
24/4, 26/4, 27/4, 1/5, 15/5 and 16/5. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, with Flame 
Robins. 

Anglesea, off Forest Road near Gum Flat. 
Wensleydale 

Newtown, a very unusual sighting. 

lronbark Basin 


15 


Observer 
GMc 

LP, RP 
MHe, DHe 
DK 

GMc 


LP, RP 
MHe, DHe 


LP, RP 
TFI 


BCI 
TFI 
BAt 


TFI, PF 
TFI 


BAt 
TFI 


TFI 
PC, KC 
TFI 


PC, KC 
TSc 
RGa 


JN 
TFI, GMc 
BAt 


VWD 
GT 
BAt 


MHe, DHe 
HS 


TFI 


BAt 
TFI 


TFI 
TFI, GMc 


MHe, DHe, TSc 
BAt, KC 


BL 
JN 


JN 
JH 
MHe, DHe, TSc 
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Next mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Thursday 22 June 2006 
Eastern Park 


Leader: Craig Morley 


At this time of the year we will be looking for Pink Robin, 
Eastern Spinebill, Rufous Night Heron, Yellow-tailed 
Black-Cockatoo, Gang-gang Cockatoos etc. 


Meet: 9.00 am at the main entrance to the Geelong 
Botanical Gardens. There is plenty of nearby parking 
[Melway 402 Q5] 


Bring: Morning tea 

Finish: About midday 

Enquiries: Polly 5244 0182 
Excursion 


Geelong's urban parks and reserves 
Diversity under your doormat! 


Sunday 18 June 2006 


This excursion follows on from our June general meeting 
talk and from the Wider Geelong Flora lecture series 
talks on the Plant Group night on Tuesday 13 June. We 
will explore issues, options and management of urban 
biodiversity sites around Geelong and the Bellarine 
Peninsula. 


Our first stop will be the Eastern Park Exclusion Plot, the 


home of Dianella longifolia, anticipated to be renamed D. 


basaltica. Our route from there will depend on the 
weather, but come prepared with gumboots for wetland 
sites and warm clothing for the more exposed coastal 
sites. Our aim is to show you some places you've 
possibly never been to, and a range of sites with a 
variety of management issues. 


Meet: 9.00 am at the rear of the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens on the corner of Eastern Park circuit and Holt 
Road to car pool. 


Bring: Warm clothing and wet weather gear, gumboots, 
lunch, snacks and drinks. 


Enquiries: Deborah Evans 5243 8687 (AH) 


Winter wader count 
24—25 June 
and 
Moolap on Monday 26 June 


Contact John Newman for details on 5243 8685 


June 2006 


Club campout 


Barmah Forest 


10—12 June 2006 


Program: 

Saturday 10 June-Visit to the information centre, walks 
in the forest, dinner at Barmah Hotel, guest 
speaker in the evening at Barmah Community Hall. 

sunday 11 June-Tour of Cadell fault, Gulpa Island and 
Picnic Point with local guide, Tom Wheller. Guest 
speaker in the evening at Barmah Community Hall. 

Monday 12 June—Explore the Barmah Forest and Broken 
Creek areas to the east of Barmah. 


Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 


Contact: 


South East Australian Naturalists’ Association Inc. 
Spring camp 
13-15 October 2006 


Maryborough 


Maryborough FNC invite you to the SEANA Spring Camp 
in the renowned Box Ironbark Forests and Woodlands of 
the Western Goldfields. Excursions are planned and 
leading naturalist, Garry Cheers, will be the speaker on 
Saturday evening. 


Visitors will arrange their own accommodation. 
Information is supplied to assist you. Early registration 
would be appreciated. A Registration Fee of $20 applies 
and is due by 30 August. 


Registration and information forms are available from 
Lorraine Phelan at GFNC meetings or contact Dick 
Southcombe 5243 3916. 


Advance notice 
Mid-week Bird Group excursions 


Thursday 27 July 
Pennyroyal Bushland Reserve, Deans Marsh 
Leader: Richard Gilbert. 

Details in July issue of Geelong Naturalist 


Thursday 24 August 
Western Paddock, You Yangs 
Leader: Peter Bright 
Details in August issue of Geelong Naturalist 








GFNC COMMITTEE 2006-2007 





President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Vacant 
Immediate Past President Vacant 
Secretary Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@ozemail.com.au 
Treasurer Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 
Minute Secretary Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Committee Member Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
“ “ Bretan Clifford 5222 1249 bretan@bigpond.net.au 
“ į Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@wesinet.com.au 
i i. Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
" S Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
S 4 Hans Streefkerk 5264 5235 streef@bemail.com.au 
d " Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbil@gotalk.net.au 
SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Biodiversity Group (in recess) Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Acting Librarian Heather Cameron 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 








Coming events 


JUNE 2006 JULY 2006 

6 General Meeting: Environmental Sustainability in 4 General Meeting: Meteorology for the public 
Urban Areas—City of Greater Geelong Officer Speaker: Paul Leigh 

10-12 Campout: Barmah Forest 11 Special meeting: Threatened species of flora and 
Leaders: Lorraine Phelan & Bruce Lindsay fauna in south-west Victoria—lan Smith [Note: 

13 Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Urban replaces Plant Group meeting] 
Ecology Excursion: Bureau of Meteorology Training Annex 

15 Bird Group: Cuckoos—Barry Lingham (Note: Wednesday in school holidays) 

18 Excursion: Geelong's Urban Parks & Reserves Leader: Dick Southcombe 
Leader: CoGG staff & Deborah Evans Bird Group: The Big Twitch—Sean Dooley 
Mammal Group: Survey Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 

22 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 26 June, 2006, 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 


Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its Territories, Royal 
Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, MUP, 
Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, South 
Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. & Walsh, N.G. (eds) (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of 
Victoria, Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatswood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. [Melway Map 452 G4] 
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